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Liberty Press, 
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ECCENTRIC LIBEL SUITS. 

There really must be some secret pleasure in beginning a 
libel suit. Shrewd men, as a rule, keep out of litigation just 
as long as possible, and conscientious lawyers advise their 
clients not to buy lawsuits. Most men who sue newspapers for 
libel not only purchase causes of action, but pay a handsome 
premium forthem. Perhaps there is honor, outside of the pro- 
fession of journalism, attached to a plaintiff in a newspaper 
libel suit. The at-the-first-glance absurd suspicion that the 
latter is the case, is hardened into reality by a brace of really 
amusing suits recently brought in the courts of this goodly Key- 
stone Commonwealth. 

Up in the enterprising town of Bradford, which everybody 
knows, or ought to know, is the capital of oleaginous McKean 
County, the mayor—yes, the chief magistrate and first execu- 
tive officer of thriving Bradford—actually brought a suit for libel 
against the Lvening Star daily afternoon newspaper of that 
city. The alleged offence of the bright little newspaper con- 
sisted in attaching the name of his Honor, the mayor, to a 
burlesque proclamation, ordering the immediate retirement of 
white and straw hats. None but the best of good humor perme- 
ated every sentence of the pretended proclamation; there was 


not a solitary syllable in it to wound the most tender suscepti-- 


It was a bit of 
good-natured fun, with not a scintilla of malice in it anywhere. 
Bradford’s mayor finds grave fault with the alleged highly 
amusing proclamation, simply because his name and official 


bilities of any one, no matter how sensitive. 





title are thereunto attached. He does not claim that any adult 
citizen of Bradford for a single moment supposed that he had 
issued an absurdly good-natured order against summer head- 
gear. He probably desires to resent the liberty taken with 
his name and official position by a mere unofficial journalist. 

Curious case of newspaper libel suit number two was insti- 
tuted at Easton against the Argus, of that city, by an eloquent 
political orator, who considers himself aggrieved and entitled 
to damages, because the Argus said of him that he was one of 
the most useful of campaigners, because, in the absence of 
lamps, his red nose would light up a meeting beautifully: There 
is no denying that a man possessing a crimson proboscis is in- 
variably annoyed when ordered to take in his sign; though no 
suit for slander ever grew out of that utterance, perhaps because 
there is no glory attaching to taking the law of a man for words 
uttered. Printed words it is that do the business for mortals 
rash enough to cast reflections on rubicund noses. The offended 
orator wants big damages; though, if his nose is as fiery as a 
political campaign torch, there is no seeing where a reference 
to the brilliant fact can particularly harm him, unless it be 
under that old maxim of Pennsylvania law, the greater the 
truth the greater the libel; then the redder the nose of the 
plaintiff, the heavier the damages to be assessed on the indis- 
creet editor. 

Let us hope that both these singular actions will be brought 
to trial. Public and press are alike interested in knowing 
what trivialities in print may be elevated to the distinction of 
libel suits. If to say a political orator with a red nose is equal 
to a political torchlight procession is a grave offence, why 
should not Senator Roscoe Conkling, of New York, go into court, 
or courts, and claim damages from hundreds of newspapers 
in thirty-eight States, to say nothing of Territories, for holding 
up the curl on his forehead to public ridicule and contempt; 
for being styled a turkey-gobbler and a well-dressed sneer? 
How would the morbidly-sensitive mayor of Bradford relish 
either or both of these appellations? What would the offended 
Easton man say if, instead of only his nose being likened to 
an electric light, his entire person were libeled as a sneer? 

Mr. Conkling, in common with the entire country, will no 
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doubt wait until the two grave Pennsylvania newspaper libel 
suits have been decided, before trying to form an opinion as to 
what cases are covered by the law of libel. Absurd actions, 
like those instituted at Bradford and Easton, may exercise a 
salutary effect in bringing into ridicule the eagerness for sueing 
newspapers for libel. 
42'S SAREE OO crete SS 
A BAD STATE FOR EDITORS. 

Texas is, undoubtedly, the most trying commonwealth in 
the Union for journalists, unless the scribes can handle a shoot- 
ing-iron as readily as a pen, and are by natural disposition in- 
clined to bring it into service as speedily. Up to a certain 
point, Texans are more prone to take the law into their own 
hands than the citizens of the other Southwestern States; there- 
fore the editor who settles down within its borders is expected 
to come prepared to shoot and to be shot at. In such a frame 
of mind was, no doubt, the editor of the Weatherford (Texas) 
Times; for he got on swimmingly for a couple of years, and 
would not have got into trouble, late last month, had he not 
allowed a ridiculous veneration for the judge of a court to get the 
better of duty to shoot on sight men whom he had unfavorably 
criticised. He had made some unfavorable comments concern- 
ing a county judge who was seeking a re-election. Had the 
candidate not been a member of the judiciary, the experienced 
editor of the Weatherford 7imes, instead of greeting him with a 
polite bow at their next meeting, would have saluted him with 
a loaded and cocked revolver. No sooner had the respectful 
journalist paid his unsolicited tribute of respect to the Texan 
bench, than his irate Honor drew forth a murderous knife, of 
the Bowie pattern, and therewith cut and slashed the Weather- 
ford editor, who, thanks to his Southwestern experiences, knew 
full well how to ward off knife-blows from vital parts. In 


the midst of the unequal fracas—the editor, strangely enough, 


was not armed—a phenomenal Texan policeman interfered by 
arresting the judge, and having him arraigned before the 
mayor on the grave charge of trying to murder an inoffensive 


citizen. Weatherford’s mayor, entertaining even a higher re- 
gard forthe judiciary than Weatherford’s editor, curtly informed 
the honest policeman that he was little better than a meddle- 
some interloper; discharged the murderous judge from custody, 
and informed the patched-up-with-adhesive-plaster-editor that 
there was no law of the glorious State of Texas which com- 
pelled editors or proprietors of newspapers to publish or point 
out to the public the venal or other faults of public officials. 
The judge went on his way rejoicing; the repaired editor walked 
slowly from the office of the civic magistrate of Weatherford to 
the office of his doctor, to have his wounds dressed afresh. He 
ought to call the attention of the partial mayor and bloodthirsty 
judge to the statutory law of Texas, explicitly asserting the 
rights of journalists to criticise unfavorably all candidates for 
office; and providing still further, that it shall be no offence in 
law to make true statements of fact, or express opinions as to 
the integrity or other qualifications of a candidate for any elec- 
tive office or public place, or appointment thereto. 

There is a mine of sterling common sense in this law, and it 





is a thousand pities that Texan judges do not read it, abide by 
it, and enforce it. How disgraceful it is for a judge to resort 
to violence under any provocation, it would be a work of 
supererogation even to attempt to point out. How demoral- 
izing to a community is the example of a law-violating judge, 
is also too apparent to need any amplification. Quick to anger 
and to extreme measures as the Texans are, they still are intelli- 
gent enough to know that there must be a conservative element 
somewhere in their society to keep them from anarchy. They 
have looked for this check on the Bench; disappointed there, 
they may next search for it in journalism; there finding it, the 
Texan judges may find their influence so much on the wane 
that a rough, but not senseless public, will ask that the questions 
nearest affecting their well-being be discussed by the editor, not 
by the judge; and that the latter give heed to the counsel of 
the former, or else step from the judge’s high place of honor. 
When a judge makes a bully and assassin of himself, it is time 
to call a halt, even in Texas; and we expect the Weatherford 
Times to soon exercise more influence than the Weatherford 
Bench, unless the people elect a more decent judge than the 
present one. 


_—________—__<- @< 


IMPROVEMENT IN SHORT-HAND WRITING. 
Phonography and stenography 


the systems of Pitman and 
Graham—the thousand-and-one changes and improvements 
made on both by practical reporters, have thrown short-hand 
reporting into a complicated confusion, discouraging to the few 
young men desirous of mastering its mysteries. All thoroughly 
conversant with short-hand writing, as utilized in newspaper 
offices, know full well that no two reporters use the same char- 
acters. Each successful short-hand man has devised a system 
of his own, which answers its purpose admirably, though it 
cannot be deciphered by any other mortal. Inasmuch as the 
original author is paid for the time required to write out the 
hieroglyphics in long-hand, the guild of phonographers and 
stenographers has naturally not sought for a uniform method. 
Publishers and editors have, time and again, expressed a desire 
for an exact short-hand alphabet, one to be adhered to under 
all circumstances, by all writers, as all established alphabets are; 
one that could be mastered by compositors, who would then be 
enabled to set up from the original copy, thereby effecting a 
great saving of time and money. Under the prevailing mixture 
of phonographic systems—or rather want of systems—every 
speech reported must be written twice before it reaches the 
case—first in abbreviated characters, next in the ordinary script. 

John R. Rankin, a well-known printer of Indianapolis, 
claims, after years of careful thought and patient labor, to have 
perfected a simple and exact short-hand method, which may, 
with a little study, be used by the printer-without transcribing. 
The basis of Mr. Rankin’s invention is a patented sheet of 
paper, the size of a telegraph blank, on which are printed 
one hundred and ninety-two sets of the twenty-four phono- 
graphic consonants, in a different tint from that of the ink used 
in writing. By uniting two or more of these consonants with 
straight or curved lines, outlines of words are formed; by means 
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of about fifty arbitrary signs, known to short-hand writers as 
logograms, the skeletons of words in ordinary use are greatly 
reduced. Vowels are provided for much in the same manner 
employed in Pitman’s phonography, so that a page of the 
Rankin system of short-hand writing resembles a leaf torn from 
one of Pitman’s manuals. 

Mr. Rankin claims that his method is from one-fourth to one- 
third shorter than any other system of stenography and pho- 
nography, therefore greater rapidity in reporting speakers can 
readily be attained; being fuller and more legible, it can be more 
readily comprehended by learners; and that a brief study of it, 
by a compositor of average intelligence, will enable him to set 
up from it as readily as from common long-hand manuscript. 

If Mr. John R: Rankin’s method will accomplish all that is 
claimed for it, that gentleman will have the high honor of 
working a complete revolution in all the prominent newspaper 
offices in the land, and be the pioneer of a new departure in at 
least one important department of journalism. 





— : 
A PARIS JOURNALISTIC NOTION. 

Laugh as we may at the slowness of the most famous of the 
Parisian newspapers in the work of gathering news and spread- 
ing it before their readers, we must give them credit for novel 
feats of enterprise in the work of enlisting the interest of the 
community in their prosperity. Instead of paying extrava- 
gantly for telegraphic despatches, special correspondents, and 
a big staft of trained reporters, the master spirits of struggling 
To 


Parisian papers appeal to the cupidity of the community. 
promote the circulation of the new paper, Za France Nouvelle, 
a syndicate has been formed for the sale of one thousand shares 
in the paper; the price of a share is two hundred and fifty francs; 
and they will, says the prospectus, with a charming candor, 


represent a very considerable value as soon as the monarchy is 
re-established! Every Parisian who desires to see the French 
Bourbons come by their own again, is earnestly requested to 
invest in a share of the new paper. Sympathy with the long- 
deposed monarchy is not relied upon solely by the sagacious 
managers of La France Nouvelle; they appeal to the common 
money-getting instinct of their compatriots. Lightly passing 
by the principles and aims of the Legitimist party, they point 
with pride to the profits of different Parisian journals started 
and run on the joint-stock plan. Look, they say, at the Re- 
publique Frangaise, paying an annual dividend of twenty-six 
per cent.; behold, they continue, the shares of the Petit Your- 
nai, also issued at two hundred and fifty francs each, now they 
are scarcely to be had at from three thousand francs to three 
thousand and fifty francs; then again the shares of the Lanterne, 
first marketed at two hundred and fifty francs, at present one 
thousand eight hundred francs. 

There is a flavor of mining-shares speculation and the stock 
market in this, to American minds. Newspapers in this coun- 
try are looked upon as something too intrinsically valuable to 
the public at large to be tossed about as mere speculative 
ventures are. That is the reason, perhaps, why so many Parisian 
papers are notably untrustworthy, and why the police occasion- 





ally suppress one of them in defence of public morals. News- 
papers started as speculative stock companies are, are not in- 
tended to benefit a community, but the pockets of the ground- 
floor share owners. We manage these things far better in the 
United States. 





* 


LITERARY FAME AFTER DEATH. 

Of the now too little known, albeit highly gifted dramatist 
Otway, it was written, that he asked for bread and received 
a stone—a bitter epigram, presenting, alas! too truly, the 
fate of the gifted dramatic poet, the author of ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’? who, permitted by an appreciative public to starve 
while living, was by the same people accorded a stately monu- 
ment after death. It is recorded of Otway that he met his 
death by choking on a bun which he was swallowing too 
greedily, after a long fast—a mythical story, probably, yet 
one arising from the well-known penury of the poet whom the 
English-speaking world now delights to honor. 

For a more striking illustration, look at the short-lived, sadly 
neglected in life, idolized in death, Scotch peasant poet, 
Robert Burns. In life, after his rare gifts had challenged the 
admiration of the learned, titled, and rich, he was rewarded 
with the petty official, and altogether unpopular post of an 
exciseman. In death crowned sovereigns and monarchs in the 
domain of letters have vied with each other in doing honor to 
the memory of the plowman of Eyre. Some of our middle- 
aged readers no doubt remember what a profound interest all 
the literary world took in the Burns Centenary; and on the 
second of October, the one hundred and twenty-first birth- 
day of Scotia’s bard, a bronze statue of Scotia’s pet poet was 
unveiled in Central Park, New York, no less a cultured Ameri- 
can scholar than George William Curffs delivering the oration. 

Otway and Burns, to most readers, seem far-away, dreamy 
names, lifted far out of the atmosphere of commonplace, 
whose cases do not apply to those in everyday life. A 
less remote, though deceased writer, is Henry D. Thoreau, 
who had a style as charming as Hawthorne’s, and whose 
works are far more suggestive than those of the latter. Little 
read in his lifetime, Thoreau worked as diligently as though 
publishers were contending for his manuscripts; consequently 
he left behind him a large amount of unprinted matter, which 
is now finding the market that was denied it in the author’s 
lifetime. Thoreau was utterly regardless of fame and profit 
alike; he wrote on diligently from a sense of duty perhaps, or 
it may be that the pen was a great solace to him—it has been 
to many who had not a tithe of his talent. Posthumous popu- 
larity of writers is a sad commentary on the sudden changes 
of public taste in literature. Disappointed authors too fre- 
quently bitterly complain of the coldness or injustice of pub- 
lishers, when the latter decline to accept their manuscripts, not 
stopping to think that publishers would be but too glad to buy 
and print that which would have a fair chance of selling. That 
Thoreau’s manuscripts were suffered to remain in obscurity 
during his lifetime was no fault of the publishers, but of the 
public, who would not then read his writings. 
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RIGHTS OF JUDGES AND EDITORS. 


No more important case, affecting the freedom of the press, 


than that of Judge Patterson against Steinman and Hensel, has 
ever been decided, not only in this Commonwealth, but in this 


country. The decision is favorable to free and unshackled 
journalism, in a larger sense than has ever been admitted by 
our jurists; coming from the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
being enunciated by so learned a lawyer and so eminent a 
judge as Chief Justice Sharswood, will give it weight and force 
for many generations to come. 

The defendants in this great test case are Andrew Jackson 
Steinman and William U. Hensel, publishers and editors of the 
Lancaster (Pa.) Daily /ntelligencer, and both of them lawyers, 
members of the Lancaster bar. Their offence consisted in un- 
favorably criticising the Associate Law Judge of the Common 
Pleas and Quarter Sessions of Lancaster County. 
had acquitted one Michael Snyder, an active local politician 
of Lancaster, of an alleged violation of the liquor laws. 
the case had been decided, the /nte//igencer commented upon 
it, saying that the acquittal was procured ‘‘ by a prostitution of 


the machinery of justice to serve the exigencies of the Repub- | 


lican party; as all the parties implicated, as well as the judges, 


belong to that party, the court is unanimous, for once, that it | of that portion of the Government printing erroneously marks 


| the **h’’ in, to be uniform with some other towns and cities 


need take no cognizance of the imposition practiced upon it, 
and the disgrace attaching to it.’’ 
For the publication of this stricture Judge Patterson sum- 


moned the two editor-lawyers before him to answer for con- | be spelled according to the municipal laws or customs in force 


tempt of court, and show cause why they should not be dis- | 


barred—that is, stricken from the roll of practicing attorneys 


which they were sworn officers. To this Messrs. Steinman and 
Hensel made answer, that Judge Patterson’s proceeding was 
irregular; that there should have been a sworn complaint, as a 
foundation for the proceedings; that they had not been guilty 
of any contempt; that they could not be held responsible as 
lawyers and officers of the court for acts which were done as 
publishers and editors of a newspaper; that as citizens they 
would meet a charge of libel, leaving their guilt or innocence 
to be decided by due course of law; and that they were ready 
to stand trial in the capacity in which the alleged offence had 
been committed, that of editors and publishers of a newspaper. 
Judge Patterson overruled these pleas and disbarred Messrs. 
Steinman and Hensel. Under an Act of Assembly, passed in 
1879, they appealed to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
and a decision in the case was given by Chief Justice Shars- 
wood, at Pittsburgh, on Monday, October 4. His Honor took 
broad ground against the arbitrary action of Judge Patterson. 
He not only restored Messrs. Steinman and Hensel to their 
places at the bar of Lancaster, but he used such unmistakable 
language as the following: 

To say that an attorney can only act or speak on this subject (cases 
before a court) under liability to be called to account and to be deprived 
of his profession and means of livelihood, by the very judge or judges 
whom he may consider it his duty to attack or expose, is a position too 
monstrous to be entertained for a moment under our present system. 


Justice Sharswood also holds that, even if attorneys are con- 


The judge | 


After | 
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| victed by a jury of libeling a judge, the disbarring of him 


would still remain an open question. There are no techni- 
calities in this masterly and equitable decision; it goes to the 
heart of the facts of a case that is a sample of many, in which 
judges of courts, where newspapers were concerned, arrogated 
to themselves dictatorial powers, disregarding all forms of law 
in what they were pleased to call the vindication of the bench. 
Judges are fallible, just as other mortals are; just as liable 
to err; just as prone to be governed by partizan zeal. If a 
judge is wronged by a newspaper he has his remedy at law, 
just as other citizens have; he should receive no less, he should 


| ask no more; and he is not likely to do the latter in the face of 


the decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in Stein- 
man and Hensel vs. Patterson. 
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WITH “HH,” OR WITHOUT? 
McConnecissurG, Pa., Oct. 2, 1880. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—Why does the Post Office Department (Money Order Bureau) 
spell the name of our town with an ‘‘h,”’ when it never had an “‘h”’ in 
it, and we don’t want any? Your respectfully, 

Younc Printer. 


We suppose the reason to be that the proof-reader in charge 


having names ending in ‘* burgh,” 
spelled. 


which are correctly so 
The names of cities and towns are proper nouns, to 


in each; and the Government departments have no more right 


| to change the local orthography than they would have to add 
for misbehavior as lawyers, and unfaithfulness to the court of | 


an additional letter to the name of Smith or Jones. Here in 
Pennsylvania the city of Pittsburgh is spelled with an ‘h,’’ 
which is according to tradition, law, and universal usage; but 


every other ‘‘burg’’ in the State, so far as we can discover, 
from Aaronsburg to Waynesburg, is spelled without the ‘*h.’’ 


As the Government has a postmaster in every city, town, vil- 


| lage, and hamlet in the land, it would be an easy matter for 


the Post Office Department to obtain from him the correct 
spelling of the name of his town; and the list, so made up, 
could be adopted as the official guide in all departments of the 
Government, and thus avoid harrowing the local pride of 
‘*Young Printer’’ and others. 
eee, eee 
AT A meeting of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, 
held October 2d, the following committee was appointed to 
consider the subject of celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Society, which will occur early in the coming year, and to 


| recommend the most suitable time and method for celebrating 


the event—Messrs. William F. Lacy, Charles Brigham, James 


| Montgomery, Thomas S. Fling, Josep P. Goudy, Lawrence 


M. Meyer, and William C. Bleloch. Several letters were read 
from old and absent members, desiring that a general and fra- 
ternal reunion should be held on the occasion, and promising 
to participate, if possible todo so. There was a large attend- 
ance of members, and much interest taken in the proposed 


| celebration. 
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THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

The Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, Mo., has issued a new 
series of job faces, styled ‘*Geometric,’’ especially adapted for 
circulars and light jobbing. The sizes are Pica, Long Primer, 
and Brevier. 

The Boston Type Foundry sends specimens of three new 
‘* Epitaph,’’ ‘* Legend,”’ and ‘* Memorial.’”” The Epi- 
taph is a heavy black jobbing letter, for service between the 
wide and narrow Gothics now in use; the sizes are Pica, Great 
Primer, Double Pica, Double Great Primer, and Canon. The 
Legend seems to be an improved combination of the recently 
issued Motto series, with this Foundry’s well-known Double 
Scored Gothics, and in the new shape will doubtless be popu- 


series 


lar. The Memorial consists of an improved cut of capitals, 
united with the lower case of the Medieval series. 
ae 
AN idea for the benefit of bookbinders seeking employment, 
and of advantage to establishments wanting hands in special 
departments, is a magnificent Register, printed and bound by 
James Arnold, bookbinder of this city, to be kept open at the 
store of J. C. Copper & Co., where it will be easy of access for 
workmen seeking employment, as well as for employers needing 
skilled labor. Some years ago the proprietor of the PRINTERS’ 
CIRCULAR made a similar proposition, and offered the same 
facilities to journeymen and employing printers; but neither 
party availed themselves of the offer to such an extent as to 
warrant keeping it up. It is to be hoped the bookbinders gene- 
rally will make use of what ought to be a great convenience. 





+e 
BOOK AND STATIONERY ITEMS. 

E. Claxton & Co., successors to Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, have 
removed to 930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

H. B. Sommer & Co. report increasing demand for their Novelty Staple 
Punch, and say their “‘ad.”’ in Pruvrers’ Crrcucar has brought more 
orders than any other medium. 

Charles Beck has a full line of Chromo Advertising Cards, adapted to 
the holiday trade. 

The Philadelphia Red Book, published by Matthews & Co., is an é/ite 
directory of prominent society people, alphabetically arranged by streets. 

Matthews & Co. publish eighteen kinds of Happy New Year Cards, 
exquisitely engraved on steel, and four kinds embossed in rich colors. 

Presley Blakiston, the Medical Publisher and Importer of Philadelphia, 
issues the Sfecialist and Intelligencer. 

A remarkably fine specimen of Penmanship, illustrating the effects 
that can be produced by the different grades of Esterbrook Steel Pens, 
can be seen.in the ‘‘ Penman’s Art Journal ;”’ the work of D. T. Ames. 

A Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Institutions of Boston 
has just been published by A. Williams & Co., of Boston, and a new and 
revised Dictionary of New York, by D. Appleton & Co. 
of this city would be desirable. 


Similar works 


‘Hints for Home Reading,” a series of papers by eminent littérateurs, 
together with a new edition of ‘‘ Suggestions to Librarians,” have just 
been issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Benjamin H. Ticknor has again identified himself with the book trade 
as one of the firm of J. R. Osgood & Co. 

The Statistics of the Newspaper Press and Publishing Interests is 
being prepared by S. N. D. Norris, Utica, N. Y., for the tenth census of 
the United States, by authority of the Department of the Interior. 





HE SAW THE POINT. 

All newspaper men know him, and we presume it is the 
same with other professions, even to the undertakers. We 
mean the bore that is constantly haunting your place of busi- 
ness and assumes to be a connoisseur of the sort of work you 
do. There are such chaps who are always ready to criticise 
the way a paragraph is written, and we presume they also pride 
themselves in their taste in laying out a corpse. These fellows 
always make it a point to maintain their reputation, and that 
was how we got the dislike of one who was in the office yester- 
day. We took up a clipping and handed it to one or two 
gentlemen who were present, and asked them if they saw any 
fun in it. They replied that they did not. Then we turned to 
the bore and said: ‘* There are some men that can’t appreciate 
a real refined, delicate joke; they need to have the fun beaten 
into them with a club; but you ’re one of the kind who knows 
and enjoys a real elegant joke when you see it.”” He replied 
that he flattered himself that he did. ‘Then read this,” we 
said, and handed the clipping. He read it. He seemed really to 
see the point of the joke. He at once burst into a convulsive 
fit of laughter. He stayed in it; he grew red in the face, and 
the tears streamed from his eyes in his agony of mirth. The 
others present got the paragraph away from him, and read it 
and tried to see the point of it, and then asked us to explain it 
to them. The bore had just got calmed down enough to 
murmur: ‘* That’s awfully rich !’’ when we looked at the para- 
graph and exclaimed: ‘* Good heavens, we’ve made a mistake; 
we gave you a news item instead of the joke.’’ Then the bore 
suddenly stopped laughing and the others began. But he 
did n’t get over being red in the face. The boys at once asked 
him to explain the joke in the news item that made him laugh, 
but he merely grabbed his hat and left in quick time, and three 
men and a dog could n’t chase him into our office now.—Zx. 

* 

RUSSIAN newspapers are conducted on an economical basis, 
and the publishers tell no lies. The Moscow 7vatrailnaia 
Gazeta recently incurred the displeasure of the Government, 
and an officer of the press bureau was sent to the office to 
arrest the proprietors. The only person in the establishment 
was the publisher, and he was sternly summoned to fetch the 
editor. The publisher went up stairs and returned speedily 
with a large pair of scissors, saying, ‘‘ Here, sir, is the editor.”’ 
The officer was rather disconcerted, but soon recovered him- 
self, and exclaimed, more sternly than ever, ‘‘ No nonsense; 
fetch me the sub-editor.’’ Again the publisher departed, and 
again returned, this time with a pot of paste and a brush. 
** These, sir,’? he said, ‘‘are the sub-editors.’’ 





ooo 

Owl1nc to continued ill-health, Mr. Henry Franz has with- 
drawn from the firm of John C. Copper & Co. (bookbinders’ 
materials), Philadelphia. 
business. 


Mr. John C. Copper continues the 





-—-@- — 


Mr. Harper Bonnell, of W. D. Wilson 


& Co. (ink manu- 
facturers), New York, started on a trip to Europe, October 15, 
in quest of health and rest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
It costs Harpers’ $5600 per month for magazine engravings. 
THE South Carolina State Library contains 28,000 volumes. 


THE city of Newburyport, Mass., has published the ‘* Memo- 
rial of Caleb Cushing.”’ 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH writes his stories over three times 
before they go to the press. 

HoRACE WALPOLE’S entire correspondence is to be reprinted 
in nine monthly volumes by a London publishec. 

SEVERAL learned professors at the Kazan University, Russia, 
are preparing to translate Shakspeare into the Tartar language. 


IF an editor is troubled with dyspepsia it seems to us that one 
of those patent insides is the best thing for his disorder. 
Lowell Sun. 


THERE are 40,000 American books in the British Museum, 
which has thus, in a measure, become the chief depository of 
American literature. 


THERE are in the United States 727 paper-mills, making 
1,800 tons a day of all kinds of paper; but the writing paper 
used is not 200 tons daily. 

JAMEs Payn, the English novelist, is in luck. Mr. Wrigley, 
a rich paper maker, who died recently, left Mrs. Payn £2,000, 
and £1,000 to each of the novelist’s seven daughters. 

THe Hagerstown (Md.) G/oée says that an employé of the 
Antietam paper-mills, while sorting a lot of old paper recently, 
found a copy of the laws of England, published in 1662. 


HEINRICH HERMANN, the bookseller of Leipsic, has cél- 
lected over eight hundred likenesses of notable persons belong- 
ing to the book trade, in all styles except photography, which 
is excluded. 

More than 1,000,000 volumes have been added, during the 
last six years, to ‘* Mudie’s Select Library,’’ the greatest circu- 
lating library in the world. Frequently whole editions of new 
books are taken by it. 

A SAUGERTIES paper-mill foreman has patented a process 
for repulping paper without grinding, which, the Kingston 
Freeman says, will doubtless revolutionize the present system 
of that branch of the manufacture. ‘ 

G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons are to have a new series of novels, to 
be called the ‘* Transatlantic Series of Foreign Fiction,’’ and 
to resemble the ‘* Knickerbocker Novels.’’? The initial volume 
is Gautier’s ‘* Le Capitaine Fracasse.”’ 

Ir is stated that 1,000,000 of the ‘‘ Science Primers ’’ brought 
out under the joint editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, 
and Balfour Stewart have been sold. Prof. Huxley’s * Intro- 
ductory Primer,’’ long waited for, is already out in London. 


THE Egerton Library of Manuscripts in the British Museum 
has recently had an important addition—a rare copy of the 
of Dante, small folio, on paper, written 
in the year 1379, formerly in the possession of Sir Anthony 


Panizzi. 


** Divina Commedia’”’ 





Miss AMELIA B. EpwArDs’ novel, ‘‘ Lord Brackénbury,”’ 
is now simultaneously published in the columns of the London 
Graphic, the Sydney Mail (Australia), Harper's Bazar, Hall- 
berger’s Magazine (Stuttgart-Leipzig), and the Russian /lus- 
trated News. 

THE Rev. C. W. Parsons, of Gouverneur, New York, sent a 
notice to the local paper that he would preach to the students 
in the seminary on.‘* The Force that Wins;’’ but a printer made 
it read ‘* The Horse that Wins,” and the parson’s congregation 
was shocked. 

THE bare announcement that Pope Leo contemplates pub- 
lishing the various catalogues of the great Vatican Library has 
set European scholars agog; and no wonder, when the inex- 
haustible amount of material, heretofore unknown to the lite- 
rary worid, is considered. More than this, however, some 
provisions for a reading-room, as at the other great libraries of 
the world, are talked of. 


AN Antwerp firm of publishers has just issued a revised news- 
paper directory, from which it appears that there are in Belgium 
at present 54 daily newspapers and 378 weekly or bi-weekly 
organs. The Flemish Gazette Van Gent dates from the year 
1667. The greatest increase in periodicals falls between 1830 
and 1848. 
cals have been constantly appearing and disappearing. 


In Brussels, during the last two years, new periodi- 
The 
Socialist organs are La Voix de 2 Owvrier and an illustrated 
comic weekly, Za 7rigue (The Cudgel). 

BuRDETTE, of the Burlington //awkeye, relates some of his 
early newspaper experience as follows: ‘* When I first got at it 
the printers would draw lots for my copy, and those who got a 
slice of it would go around trying to hire a boy to kick them 
down stairs and break their necks. However, there was one 
old fellow who thirsted after it, and when he got a piece of it 
he immediately put on a ‘sub’ and went out and got drunk. 
Under any other circumstances he would have been discharged. 
Ido better now. I had to, because it had almost broken up 
the printers’ temperance union. The patrons of the cause in 
Burlington traced the thing back to me, and I had to improve 


my copy. It didn’t hurt me much, but it was a terrible blow 
on the printers.”’ : 


ErNEst Dou and Gotthilf Scholz, respectively the editor 
and the principal artist of the Berlin A7adderadatsch, a few 
days ago were tried and found guilty by the Royal Landgericht 
of having insulted Prince Bismarck by certain caricatures pub- 
lished in two successive numbers of that renowned comic peri- 
odical. The particular caricature, for designing and publish- 
ing which these gentlemen have been mulcted of two hundred 
marks apiece and sent to jail for a fortnight, represents the 
Chancellor holding in one hand a plateful of infants, respect- 
ively labeled ‘*One Year Estimates,’’ ‘“May Statutes,’ 
‘* Civil Marriage.’’ 


’ and 


With the other hand the Prince is de- 
picted as conveying to his mouth a babe labeled * Finance 
The inscription appended to this sketch runs as fol- 


’ 


Laws.’ 
lows: ‘* Saturn devours his own children, in order to preserve 
their father to them. 


” 
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LEGAL DEFINITION OF A 
Newspapers 
recent case 


‘“ NEWSPAPER.” 
says the Supreme Court of Minnesota in a 
are of so many varieties that it would be next to 
impossible to give any brief definition which would include and 
describe all kinds of newspapers. We are not called upon to 
incur the risk of giving any such definition at this time. It 
will be sufficient for all the purposes of this case to say that, in 
the ordinary understanding of the word, a newspaper is a publi- 
cation which usually contains, among other things, what is 
called the general news, the current news, or the ‘news of the 
day; and nothing which does not usually contain such news, 
and is intended for general circulation, is a newspaper in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Such a newspaper is a publication 
adapted to the general reader. Now, in the absence of some 
controlling consideration to the contrary, the statute is to be 
taken to have used the word newspaper in this, its ordinary 
sense, or ‘according to the common or approved usage of the 
language;’ 


’ 


and when the object of the publication of a sum- 
mons is considered, the reasonableness of such a construction 
of the word newspaper as requires the publication to be made 
where it will be likely to meet the eye of the general reader is 
quite apparent. For these reasons we are of opinion that the 
Northwestern Reporter, though it may properly enough be 


denominated a ‘‘ legal newspaper,’’ is not a newspaper within 


the meaning of the statute above cited. 


— — 


FIRST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


It is a fact worthy of record, that in Boston was made the 
first attempt to set up a newspaper in North America, and that 
this attempt dates back nearly two hundred years—to the 25th 
of September, 1690. ‘The title of this ancient sheet was, ud- 
lick Occurrences, both Foreign and Domestick. Only one num- 
ber of this paper is known to have been printed, and this bore 
the date of September 25, 1690; but whether it was suspended 
for lack of patronage, or because the legislative authorities 
spoke of it as a pamphlet published contrary to law, and con- 
taining ‘‘ reflections of a very high nature,’’ is not known. It 
was printed by Benjamin Harris for Richard Pierce, and, so 
far as known, the only copy in existence is deposited in the 
State Paper Office in London. It was printed on the first three 
sides of a folded sheet, two columns to a page, and each about 
seven by eleven inches in size, and was to have appeared once 
a month. 

It is a still more significant and important fact that the first 
newspaper that was published in North America was published 
in Boston. It was called the Boston Mews Letter, and the 
initial number bore the date of Monday, April 24, 1704. It 
was a half sheet of paper, in size about twelve by eight inches, 
made up in two pages folio, with two columns on each page. 
The title is in Roman letters, of the size which printers call 
French Canon, and under it are the words, ‘‘ printed by author- 
ity,’? in Old English. The imprint is: ‘‘ Boston; printed by 
B. Green; sold by Nicholas Boone, at his shop near the old 
meeting-house.’’ The proprietor was evidently John Campbell, 





postmaster, as indicated by the following advertisement, which 
was the only one the paper contained: 


This News Letter is to be continued weekly: and all persons who 
have any houses, lands, tenements, farms, ships, vessels, goods, wares, 
or merchandise, etc., to be sold or let; or servants runaway, or goods 
stolen or lost; may have the same inserted at a reasonable rate, from 
twelve pence to five shillings, and not to exceed: Who may agree with 
John Campbel, postmaster of Boston. All persons in town or country 
may have the News Letter weekly, yearly, upon reasonable terms, agree- 
ing with John Campbel, postmaster, for the same. 


Campbell was a Scotchman, and besices attending to his 
duties as postmaster and editor and publisher of the Mews 
Letter, did some business as bookseller. 


Judging from copies 
of his paper, his literary accomplishments were of a limited 
character, for what little original matter there is, is poorly con- 


structed, without regard to punctuation or grammatical con- 
struction, and consisted mainly of his own business ad vertise- 
ments. The paper was chiefly made up of extracts from Lon- 
don papers, which were necessarily several months old, conse- 
quently its support was feeble, and its circulation limited. The 
paper was issued weekly, and the second number contains three 
printed pages, the fourth being left blank, evidently for the want 
of news to fill up. This piece of enterprise was apparently 
not appreciated, as but two pages appeared in the next number, 
and also in the issues for many years thereafter. Up to Novem- 
ber 3, 1707, the News Letter was printed by Bartholomew 
Green, and from that date to October 2, 1711, it was ‘* Printed 
by John Allen in Pudding-lane (now Devonshire Street), and 
sold at the postoffice in Cornhill (then a part of Washington 
Street).’’ At that time the post-office and Allen’s printing 
office were destroyed by fire, and the paper was again printed 
by B. Green, for John Campbell, postmaster, till the end of the 
year 1722. 

Campbell made frequent importunate calls upon the public 
to support his enterprise, ‘so as to enable the undertaker to 
carry it on effectually.’’ In January, 1719, Campbell proposed 
publishing his paper on a whole sheet, ‘‘ because with half a 
sheet a week it is impossible to carry on all the publick news of 
Europe;’’ but his expectations were far from realized, judging 
from his statement that “the Undertaker had not suitable 
encouragement, even to print half a Sheet Weekly, seeing that 
he cannot vend 300 at an Impression, tho’ some ignorantly 
concludes he Sells upwards of a Thousand; far less is he able 
to print a sheet every other Week, without an Addition of 4, 
6 or 8 Shillings a Year, as every one thinks fit to give, payable 
Quarterly, which will only help to pay for Press and Paper, 
giving his labor for nothing.’’ In the latter part of the same 
year another postmaster was appointed, who began the publi- 
cation of a rival newspaper. This disturbed Campbell greatly, 
and when, in 1721, James Franklin established a third -news- 
paper, the Vew England Courant, his ire was aroused, and he 
expressed his feelings in the News Le/ter more forcibly than 
elegantly, as follows: 

On Monday last, the 7th Currant, came forth a Third Newspaper in 
this town, entitled the Mew England Courant, by Homo non unius 
Negotii; or Jack of all Trades, and it would seem, Good at none, giving 


























some very, very frothy fulsome Account of himself, but lest the continu- 
ance of that style should offend his readers ; wherein with submission (I 
speak for the publisher of this intelligence, whose endeavors have always 
been to give no offense, not meddling with things outside his own Pro- 
vince). The said Jack promises in pretense of Friendship to the other 
News Publishersito amend like Ale in Summer. Reflecting too, too much 
that my performances are now and then very, very Dull, misrepresenting 
my candid endeavors (according to the Talent of my Capacity and Edu- 
cation; not soaring above my Sphere) in giving a true and genuine 
account of all Matters of Fact, both Foreign and Domestick, and well 
for these Seventeen Years and half past,’’ etc. 

The quarrel between these two papers added to the prosperity 
of both for a while, and for two months Campbell issued a whole 
sheet every week; but at the expiration of that time the Mews 
Letter was reduced to its original dimensions. No copies of 
the early numbers of Franklin’s papers are in existence; but it 
is safe to assume that his replies were equally as caustic and 
bitter. The files of the Mews Letter down to 1722, when 
Bartholomew Green became proprietor, are very imperfect, but 
the most complete are found in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in Boston, and these are all bound in two 
volumes, embracing not half of the numbers for the years pre- 
vious to 1720. The News Letter was printed upon the coarse 
paper in use at that day, and as the type was of the ancient 
order, with ‘*f’s’’ for ‘‘s’s,”’ its print is rather difficult to de- 
cipher, but well repays one for the effort. As previously stated, 
most of the matter is copied from the London papers; but 
occasionally there is reference to local events, which are re- 
markable alike for their quaintness of composition and the 
singular character of the events recorded. The Mews Letter 
was published without interruption for a period of seventy-two 
years, and was the only paper printed in Boston during the 
siege. 





A CANINE IN A PRESS-ROOM. 


A rampant canine made an uninvited visit to the Nashville 
Sunday Leader press room. His presence suggested oppor- 
tunities that the boys could not allow to pass unimproved. The 
gay and frivolous cur was given the freedom of the place, 
lured into a corner, and decorated with twine till he looked like 
an animated dry goods package done up by a new clerk. Then 
he was allowed to slide out. And he slid. 


But something was wrong. 


He aimed straight 
First he whacked 
against the big power press, then against the ink barrel; before 
he reached the street he had collided with everything en route. 
When he got out he started to run. Then he paused to reflect. 
He needed as much sea-room as a politician on the night when 
he hears that his candidate has been elected. 


for the door. 


The fact was, in the beautiful system of decoration employed 
by the press-room artists, that yellow dog’s tail had been 
hitched to one of his fore legs in a manner more embarrassing 
than painful. That proud dog found it impossible to steer 
with his wonted facility and ease. 
spond to the signals from the brain. 
plexed than proud. 


The rudder refused to re- 

The dog was more per- 
His demeanor was much more modest 
and his previousness was toned down to a degree that was de- 
pressing to behold. 
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The last seen of our honored guest he was tacking cautiously 
in the general direction of the telephone headquarters, with the 
evident purpose of conferring with Bergh on the subject. 

It is very wrong and very wicked to tie dog’s tails to their 
fore legs. No truly good boy or really commendable man 
would tie a dog’s tail to the dog’s fore leg. 
ever go into a press room twice.— Leader. 


No wise dog will 





o> nate 
THE EDITOR. 

‘What ferocious looking animal is this ?’’ 

‘* This is the editor.’’ 

‘*Indeed; are they dangerous ?’’ 

‘*Sometimes; when cornered up. they have been known to 
be quite combative; and again, they have been known to go 
through a convenient back window; generally they are mild 
and passive.”’ 

‘*When are they most dangerous ?”’ 

‘*When intruded upon by a book agent, who wants a forty- 
line local for a seventy-five cent book, or a poem, with verses 
about gentle spring.’’ 

** Are editors cross to each other ?’’ 

‘*Only when separated by several blocks of buildings.’’ 

** Do they often have fearful combats with each other ?’’ 

** Occasionally, when they get out in opposite directions, 
and when they come across each other by accident.’’ 

‘* Are editors ever cowhided ?”’ 

‘* Sometimes the sma]l ones are, but the large ones are very 
rarely molested.’’ 

** Do editors eat ?”’ 

‘*They do. It was formerly supposed that they ate at lony 
intervals and upon rare occasions; but it is now a well-authenti- 
cated fact that they eat a great deal when they can get it.”’ 

‘* What kind of food do they like most ?’’ 

‘*They are not very particular. While they won’t refuse 
quail on toast, fried crabs, or roast turkey, about Christmas 
time, they have been known to make a hearty repast off a dish 
of cold turnip and a consumptive herring.’’ 

‘*Can they eat concert tickets ?’’ 

‘© We believe not. Some people have gained this erroneous 
impression from false teachings in early life, but no authenti- 
cated instance of such a thing is on record.’’ 

‘* Do editors go free into shows ?’’ 

“They do, when they give a dollar-and-a-half local for a 
twenty-five cent ticket.’’ 

** Are all editors bald like this one ?”’ 

**No; only the married ones are bald. 
the editor does not like to be stared at.’’ 


But let us pass on; 


e 
* 





R. WoRTHINGTON will publish, before its appearance in 
England, Mr. Swinburne’s new volume of poems. The entire 
collection is new. The longest of these poems has ‘‘ Sappho ”’ 
for its subject. Those who have seen the manuscript of this 
poem describe it as one of the strongest efforts of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s muse. The poet, who is suffering from ill health, is 
now in the south of France. 
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A REPORTER’S ADVENTURE. 

A New York correspondent tells the following story of a 
reporter’s adventure at the Vanderbilt wedding: The Vander- 
bilt wedding, at which the father’s present to the bride is said 
to have been $1,000,000, was a nine days’ wonder; and let me 
relate an interesting incident of journalistic enterprise connected 
therewith. The Vanderbilts were resolved that the gathering 
at the house, and the reception which should follow the cere- 
mony, should be as exclusive as cards of invitation and watchful 
guardians in livery could make it; so the strictest orders were 
given to admit no reporters or persons who resembled reporters, 
and the keenest watch was kept all day lest any of these sharp- 
eyed gentry should gain admission to the house even to see the 
decorations. From a certain newspaper office—I shall not say 
which one—there issued forth in the afternoon a young man 
who had received orders to penetrate into the Vanderbilt man- 
sion or perish in the attempt, for he need expect no quarter if 
he returned without having succeeded. This young man was 
sore perplexed, but as he walked he thought and thought, and 
after an hour or two of puzzled thinking he hit it at last. He 
did n’t say—Eureka! reporters never talk old-fashioned Greek. 
If he said anything it was probably in the way of modern 
brimstone dialect. He approached the Vanderbilt mansion, 
ascended the steps, rang the bell with some inward palpitation 
of the heart at the risk he might be running, and boldly con- 
fronted the suspicious menial. But the door swung wide open, 
when he glibly informed the man in the livery that he was the 
florist’s clerk, and that he had been sent around to make a 
slight change in one of the baskets. The florist had just re- 
ceived a new lot of calla lilies, and wished to substitute them 
for those already in the baskets. He was allowed to go in, 
and walked through the spacious parlors, where he noted a 


hundred things with his quick reporter’s eyes, pretending to 
examine the baskets closely and critically, and took two or 
three lilies from one of them. Then he left, promising to return 
shortly. 


Did he then go off and spend his substance on extra beauti- 
ful lilies? Nota bit of it. This young man was economical 
as well as enterprising, and as cool in the hour of triumph as 
in that of trial. He took a few minutes’ walk and came back 
to the house with the very same lilies, and was this time freely 
admitted. Now it was not far off from the hour of the festivity, 
and he determined, this young Napoleon of news, that he 
would remain, by hook or by crook, and see that gathering. 
He was allowed to wander through the parlor, looked about 
the rear, saw the door of a pantry apparently little used, stand- 
ing wide open, slipped in, and pulled the door to. When he 
had pulled it shut he heard an ominous click. It was a spring 
lock, and he had locked himself in. It was the story of the 
girl of Grenada—was n’t it?—all over again; that blooming 
beauty that Irving tells of, who hid herself in a chest and 
closed the lid upon herself forever. Too much enterprise, this 
young man thought, as he mopped his brow, whether he would 
have the same fate, and reflected that Washington Irving was n’t 
alive to ‘‘ write him up,”’ if he did. That happened at a wed- 


ding, too. That was in sport, however, and this was business, 
and a pretty serious business it promised to be. Time went on; 
how fast the young man didn’t know. Would he be found 
there in the midst of the revelry, and hurled out by the collar 
in disgrace, possibly before some ladies he knew? A cheerful 
thought that, and the brow was mopped again. But the time 
of his captivity was occupied in devising an expedient that 
might be of some avail if the door of his prison should be 
opened. Before long, happily, it was, and was opened by an 
old domestic, who could scarcely repress a scream at the sight 
of a man inthe pantry. But our young friend’s presence of 
mind was not wanting; he rattled off some broken French and 
broken English about being one of Mr. Delmonico’s men, and 
got out of the house, just how he never knew, save that he 
drew a long breath when he got out, and registered a mental 
vow never to report a wedding again. 


WAYS OF LITERARY WORKERS. 

Cobbett’s advice, ‘‘ To know first what you want to say, and 
then say it in the first words that occur to you,’’ is sound; and 
Miss Martineau, in her copious autobiography, tells us that 
early in her career she gave up the practice of copying anything 
she wrote. ‘* For,’’ she goes on to say, ‘I perceive that great 
mischief arises from the notion that botching in the second 
place will compensate for carelessness in the first.” ‘It 
seemed to me that distinctness and precision must be lost if 
alterations were made in a different state of mind from that 
which suggested the first utterance.’’ ‘*I have always made 
sure of what I meant to say, and then have written it down 
without care and anxiety, glancing. at it again only to see if 
any words were omitted or repeated, and not altering a single 
phrase.”’ 

‘*Ouida,”’ it would appear, is of the same opinion. She 
writes with great rapidity just when the fit takes her, not even 
looking at her copy till it comes to her in proof, and even then 
makes few corrections. Bret Harte, like her, writes only when 
he feels in the mood, but with most painstaking care, some- 
times inditing very quickly, sometimes slowly, and often, after 

-all, remorselessly destroying what he has written. Wilkie 
Collins produces slowly, and revises constantly, inventing his 
plots rapidly. He will go over a passage again and again, 
bestowing equal care on the sound and meaning, and reduces 
his incidents mercilessly. 

Victor Hugo is never interrupted when writing, and will sit 
completely absorbed for hours, keeping steadily on while he is 
in the humor. Miss Braddon writes only for a few hours daily, 
but devotes her life to the acquirement of the technical know- 
ledge necessary for so voluminous a writer, and her subject is 
clearly thought out before pen is put to paper. She writes with 
her blotting-pad on her knee, comfortably ensconced in the 
chair she loves; her copy very clear and free from corrections, 
and has always a good store of skeleton plots on hand. Miss 
Edgeworth’s plan was to write a rough sketch, which she placed 
before her father, and then wrote and rewrote it until both were 
satisfied. Mrs. Opie wrote slowly, but with great mental effort, 
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and invariably read her compositions to friends before committing 
them to print. Charlotte Bronte’s manuscripts were first written 
in a small book and then carefully copied, according to the 
poet Rogers’ plan, who advised to write little and seldom, re- 
reading it from time to time and recopying often. French 
writers, as a rule, devote each morning to their labors, and take 
a holiday the rest of the day, sometimes resuming their work 
in the evening; and many of our English writers have a strong 
predilection for the midnight oil. Jewett recommends daily 
labors of short duration; and attention to diet and rules of 
health have, there is little doubt, a controlling power even over 
the inspiration of the pen. Jules Simon, Carlyle, Gladstone, 
Ruskin, and hosts of others, are early risers, and show by prac- 
tice their belief that the morning hours, in which they are 
freshest and strongest, both in mind and body, should be 
devoted to work. But the conditions under which writers can 
produce their work most largely depend on constitution and 
personal feeling. While Victor Hugo could not be disturbed, 
Paul de Cassagnac will send forth sheet after sheet in the midst 
of the chattering of friends, with the same power of mental 
concentration as Sir Walter Scott, who appears to have written 
some of the most vivid scenes in his novels not only in the midst 
of overburdening anxieties, but amid distracting interruptions. 

While Gambetta writes with only a sheet of paper before 
him, no litter of pamphlets and no apparent work of reference, 
Thiers used to sit surrounded by books, and Dumas keeps 
about him on a writing-table, with many pigeon-holes, a store 
of all kinds of tempting paper, deeming nothing so appetizing 
as fine paper. Sardou sits at a large flat table, as does Carlyle, 
with a reading easel near at hand, and Wilkie Collins uses the 
same massive table whence Dickens sent so many of his works 
into the world. Literary women of the Jellaby class are rare, 
and literary men no longer think that personal eccentricity 
must distinguish them from the rest of the world. The most 
successful and the busiest writers are of orderly habits, for to 
succeed in a prolonged course of literary labor requires not 
only constant hard work, but method. Commonplace books 
filled with extracts, annotated works carefully perused, codified 
and indexed for reference; current history understood and 
studied—these are only part of their stock in trade. Nothing 
is of more value to a literary man than a good memory. Sir 
George Airey and Carlyle are among the few who possess the 
enviable power of making what they read their own. The pen 
of a ready writer is the next best gift, and wonderful feats are 
recorded of rapid authorship. Harrison Ainsworth is said to 
have written off the fourth book of Rookwood at a sitting, 
beginning in the morning and writing on and on, carried away 
by the subject. 


- 





A MILL for the manufacture of paper from sugar cane, after 
the extraction of the juice, is soon to be started at New Orleans. 
* 

ALGIERS, it is said, has a river of ink, formed by the union 
of two branches, one coming from a region of ferruginous soil 
and the other from a peat swamp. 
the gallic acid of the other unite to form a true ink. 








THE MORTUARY POET. 

He was a country-looking chap, with an odd mixture of 
sorrow and resignation on his lean countenance, and he dropped 
upon the startled advertising clerk of the Bangor /atriot with 
the mysterious whisper of— 

‘* She ’s gone.’’ 

**Who’s gone ?’’ asked the clerk. 

‘* Maria.”’ 

‘*Who in thunder ’s Maria ?’’ 

‘**My wife; she’s gone.”’ 

‘*Gone where ?”’ 

‘“*Up above—died last night—want you to put it in your 
next issue.’’ 

** What ailed her ? 

**Lockjaw. She lay for three weeks and could n’t speak; 
never had such a quiet time in the house before. Just do the 
notice up fine, will you, an’ I’ll see that everything is fixed up 
all right.’’ 

Accordingly, the clerk scribbled away for a moment, handed 
out what he had written for inspection, and curtly remarked: 

‘* Dollar thirty-five.’’ 

The bereaved husband read it over carefully, and finally gave 
a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘*That’s -all right,’? he said, handing over the required 
specie, ‘* but I s’pose you could put a verse on the end, could n’t 
you ?”” 

** Well, yes,’’ ruminated the clerk, ‘* guess so. 
of a verse do you want ?”’ 

** Somethin’ tender-like an’ sorrowful.’’ 

‘* How would this do ?’’ asked the clerk, scratching his head 
with the end of his penholder. 


What kind 


A perfect female, folks did consider her, 
She’s gone and left a weepin’ widower.’ 


’ 


‘**That’s kinder melancholy,’ 
I reckon it’s a leetle 


reflected the stranger, ‘‘ but 
jest a leetle—too personal. Just you try 
I don’t mind puttin’ up hansum for sumthun’ that’ll 
rake folks’ heart-strings.”’ 

The clerk gazed at the ceiling for a moment, and then 
suggested: 


it again. 


The husband ’s lost a wife, 
The children ma, 

Died on Friday night, 
From the lockjaw. 

**Yes,’’ broke out the mourner, wiping his nose with a 
black-bordered handkerchief, ‘‘ but you see I don’t own any 
young’uns.”’ 

‘* What do you think of this, then ?’’ 

She always was contented. 
At life she’d never carp— 
Gone to be an angel, 
And play on a golden harp. 

** Don’t believe that ’Il suit. You see Mariar could n’t even 

play on a pianner, an’ I know a harp would stump her, sure. 


The iron of the one and | Poor woman; she had a tender heart, though, and made the 


most elegant biscuit you ever saw.”’ 
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‘* Hanged if I won’t have to charge you extra,’’ growled the 
‘*T ain’t a Longfellow or Tennyson.”’ 
meekly replied the ‘* weepin’ widower.”’ 
try once more, won’t you ?”’ 

So the clerk did try, and at last ground out the following: 


clerk. 


**T know,”’ 


** Jest 


On earth could not stay Mariar, 
So she died and went up higher. 

‘* Sorter irreverent, arn’t it ?’’ anxiously asked Maria’s relict. 
‘**T reckon I wouldn’t grudge a couple of dollars for a bang-up 
verse.”” 

Thus stimulated the machine poet became suddenly inspired, 
and exultingly produced: 

Cry for Maria! 
Alas! she is no more— 
Joined the singing seraphs 
Upon the other shore. 

The afflicted one uneasjly took a chew of tobacco, and 
whispered: 

‘* Beautiful; but there’s one thing that spiles it. Mariar 
had n’t any more melody in her than an old plow, an’ it’s 
deliberit lyin’ to speak of her as a vocalist. None of them 
other syrups (seraphs) you allude to could keep time with her.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ thoughtfully remarked the discomfited clerk, ‘if 
this ain’t all O. K. you’ll have to hire a special poet; I’m 
played out: 

Affliction sore 

Long time she bore, 
Physicians were in vain; 

Lockjaw ketched her, 

Death it fetched her— 

Gone: to rise again. 

‘*Tell you what,’’ enthusiastically exclaimed the widower, 
‘*that’s tip-top. Here’s your two dollars; you’ve airnt them. 
A young man that can make up sich affectin’ lines as them has 
got a glorious future before him !”’ 

And squeezing the exhausted poet’s hand, the elated speaker 
left in search of a pair of black kid gloves. 

A 
SLINGING HIMSELF. 

Benjamin Franklin Gardner, who has been connected with 
the press of Pittsburgh for two or three years past in the capacity 
of local reporter, has taken charge of the Emlenton Xegister— 
a weekly paper published in the lower oil country—during the 
temporary absence of the editor and proprietor, Mr. A. A. 
Hulings. Gardner, anticipating that his career in the Register 
is likely to be brief, concluded to make the most of it; and this 
week, on ‘assuming charge, he came out in a three-quarters-of- 
a-column editorial, headed ‘‘Salutatory, as it were, and Vale- 
dictory, as it may be,’’ that ought to secure him a permanent 
‘*sit ’? on the paper if there is any appreciation of genuine merit 
in the absent publisher. ‘Mr. Hulings,’’ remarks Gardner, in 
the introductory, ‘* has gone to Bradford, ‘ on business,’ he said, 
but of course we don’t know, and we might add, we don’t 
When he will return is a question that does not interest 
us in the least. So far as we are concerned he is at liberty to 
stay away as long as he pleases.”’ 

After this exhibition of magnanimity upon the part of the 





care. 





new editor, he congratulates himself that he at last has had an 
opportunity to ‘‘sling himself,’’ as it were, in the control of the 
columns of a newspaper. ‘‘ His experience as a journalist,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ has been confined to the narrow and restricted sphere 
of a reporter; and a reporter on a city paper is simply a non- 
entity—he has no show at all. For several years we have 
ground out copy by the yard for the city press, and a deal of 
it we have had the pleasure of seeing a base slave, styled the 
city editor, dump into the waste-basket. Nay, more than that; 
we have seen our most able efforts ‘ boiled down’ and cut, until 
there would not be an original idea left. We have been assigned 
to work all night on a ‘special,’ and then be quietly informed 
in the morning that we had been ignominiously scooped by the 
hell-hounds of the opposition.”’ 

The new editor then goes on to tell the readers of the Register 
what sort of improvements they may expect in the absence of 
the proprietor. ‘‘ The readers of the Register,” he says, ‘* will 
probably remember that heretofore ‘ Jugger’s Phunny Sayings,’ 
under a country cut, which represented a devil leaning over a 
Well, that is 
changed; we threw that out of the back window and had the 
pleasure of seeing it sink in the river. We also cut out a lot 
of dead ‘ads.’ Iam bound to run this paper this week on 
purely business principles, if I have to space it out.’’ 

The new editor now tells his readers the difficulty he had in 
having the compositor change the style of the editorial type 
from ‘‘long primer’’ to ‘* brevier,’’ accomplishing his object 
only by informing him of the fact that he (the new editor) was 
running the paper zow, and adds: ‘‘I expect he will kick on 
this article, but if he does I will fire him out of the back 
window.”’ 

Attention is next called to the fact that the pronoun ‘‘ we ”’ 
occurs frequently in his editorial. Heretofore, he says, he has 
been confined to ‘‘ your reporter,’’ ** your representative,’’ and 
other like insignificant and indefinite phrases; but on this occa- 
sion he terms himself ‘‘ we,’’ which, he adds, ‘‘means ‘me’ 
and the paper.’’ 

Gardner concludes his editorial in this manner: ‘‘ As we re- 
marked before, we do not know how Mr. Hulings will appre- 
ciate our efforts to improve his paper; we anticipate, however, 
that he will object to the allusions made to himself. However, 
we hope that his better judgment will prevail to an extent suffi- 
cient to keep him from suing his own paper for libel.’’ 

Mr. Gardner contemplates returning to the city as soon as 
information is obtained that the proprietor of the Register is 
heading for Emlenton.—/ittsburgh Leader. 


fence laughing, was a feature of the paper. 





2 

THE story is told of Victor Hugo, who is a great talker, 
that one evening, about the time when he was on very familiar 
terms with Louis Philippe, the sovereign, who himself liked to 
talk, and the poet continued a ‘‘confab’’ at the royal chateau 
so late into the night that the domestics, thinking everybody 
had gone to bed, put out the lights and themselves retired to 
rest. When Louis Philippe’s visitor rose to take his leave the 
king found himself obliged to light his guest out. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


Michigan has twenty daily newspapers. 

The Record, of Birdsboro’, Pa., has suspended. 

The Star, of Crown Point, Ind., is no longer published. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Market Yournad/ has been enlarged. 

The Toledo (Ohio) 7imes has bought a four-cylinder Hoe press. 

Of eight daily papers started in Paris last year, four have suspended. 

The Star, of Nevada, Ohio, has been increased in size to a five-column 
folio. 

H. M. Wolf, Jr., has bought the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun and Demo- 
crat, 

The Vineland (N. J.) Daily Times has commenced the issue of a 
weekly. 

Prince Demidoff has started a daily paper in St. Petersburg, called 
Rossiya. 

The name of the West Philadelphia Avgus has been changed to the 
Tribune. ; 

J. A. Brenner has become political editor of the Frankford (Mich.) 
Express. ° 

Both the Logansport (Ind.) Daily Pharos and Yournad are erecting 
new offices. 

Frank Leach has resumed the editorial management of the Vallejo 
(Cal.) Chronicle. 

The Cherokee County 7imes has been removed from Baxter Springs to 
Columbus, Kansas. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Post Company have bought the Bowling Green 
(Ky.) /ntelligencer. . 

The Pittsburgh 7imes has purchased the Pittsburgh Dispatch four- 
cylinder Hoe press. 

C. W. Carter has joined J. W. Odell in the publication of the Jefferson 
(Mich.) Jndependent. 

Edward Malone has leased the Waterford (Wis.) Post from C. M. 
Whitman, for one year. 

Last month the Berlin police seized 4,000 Socialist prints and pamph- 
lets and two newspapers. 

Three new job printing offices have been started in St. Joseph, Mo., in 
less than as many months. 

W. H. Ashby has retired from the Leader, of Beatrice, Nebraska. H. 
R. Coleson is his successor. 

The name of the Mantorville Z2fress has been changed to the Man- 
torville and Kasson Express. 

W. W. Wirt has bought the News, of Alexandria, Neb., J. M. Abbott, 
the former proprietor, retiring. 

The daily and weekly Standard, the pioneer newspaper of Bodie, 
California, is no longer published. 

Mr. Siegfried, of the Camden (N.J.) County Courier, has sold that 
paper to Frank F. Patterson & Son. 

A. V. Whitney has disposed of the Sheridan (Ill.) News Letter, to J. 
R. Marshall, of the Yorkville (Ill.) Record. 

Walter D, Olney has been succeeded in the editorial management of 
the Davenport (Iowa) Gazette, by Peter F. Burns. 

Wm. E. Curtis is the new managing editor of the Chicago /nter- Ocean. 
He was for a long time a Washington correspondent. 

M: G. Oberholtzer, of Quakertown, Pa., has purchased the printing 
establishment of Clinton S. Miller, at Boyertown, Pa. 

A. B. Johnson has sold the Lebanon (Mich.) 7ribume to a stock com- 
pany, who are now publishing and promise to enlarge it. 

Mr. John T. Patrick has sold the Wadesboro’ Hera/d to Mr. R. H 
Cowan, who will change the name to the Anson Jimes. i 

Herr A. Hoffman, who died recently in Berlin, made a large fortune 
out of the German comic paper, K/adderadatsch, which he founded. 


| 


E. B. Brown, of Red Oak, Iowa, has bought a half-interest in the 
Osceola (Ind.) Record, which is now published by Bittenbender & Brown. 


L. A. Gobright and J. E. Beardsley have, at Washington, D. C., com- 


| menced the publication of a pleasant, gossipy weekly, called the 7e/e- 


| phone. 





A new novel, from the pen of Wilkie Collins, entitled “The Black 
Robe,” has been commenced in the columns of the South London 
Press 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Sentine/ has changed hands, Nelson & Morris 
having sold it to E. A. K. Hackett, of the Bluffton (Ind.) Banner, for 
$30,000. 

The Chester (Pa.) Evening News has been enlarged. ©. D. William- 
son has purchased an interest in this journal, and is giving it his entire 
attention. 

Z. L. White has relinquished the position of Washington correspondent 
of the New York 7ribune, to be the editor of the Press, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


The Evening Sun, of Cairo, Ill., and the Weekly Republican, of the 
same place, have passed into the proprietorship of the Joy Brothers, of 
Carmi, Illinois. 

H. J. Walters, one of the editors of the Lewistown (Pa.) Democrat 
and Sentinel, has been nominated for District Attorney by the Demo- 
crats of Mifflin County. 

Charles O. Ziegenfuss, who recently left the Easton (Pa.) E-xfress, to 
take a position on the Gunnison (Colorado) News, has returned to his old 
desk in the Express office. 

J. T. Waterman has sold the Reforter, of La Grange, Ga., to W. A 
Wimbish, and purchased the Athens (Ga.) Daily and Weekly Banner, 
the only daily in northeast Georgia. 

Mrs. Harriet S. Brooks, associate editor of the Omaha Repud/ican, has 
been appointed chairman of the department of botany and vegetable 
physiology in the Nebraska Academy of Sciences. 


S. M. Fox, proprietor of the Foxburg (Pa.) Weekly Gazette, bought 
an interest in the Repudlican, of Clarion, Pa., consolidated the two 
journals, and now publishes them under the name of the Repudlican 
Gazette, from the office in Clarion; W. R. Johns is the editor. 


The Star of the West, a weekly religious paper of Cincinnati, has sus- 
pended publication. Its suspension was caused by the failure of the 
Cantwell & Wilmer Publishing Company. It was established in 1827, 
and in its columns appeared some of the earliest published poems of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary. 

Nagle & Ryckman, of this city) commenced the publication of the 
Textile Record of America,a monthly devoted to the interests of the 
manufacture of textiles, such as cotton, wool, flax, hemp, jute, etc. 
Lorin Blodget 1s the editor, and no more capable gentleman for the posi- 
tion can be found in the country. 


Emile Zola no longer writes for the Voltaire, a Paris newspaper. He 
wrote an article calling every one a fool who preferred politics to more 
literary subjects, and the editor subjoined a statement that the news- 
paper was not responsible for such an assertion, but that it was only con- 
tributed, and Zola got mad about it. 

Baron Harden Hickey, the expelled editor of the anti-Republican paper, 
Le Triboulet, who writes under the name of Saint Patrice, is a native 
of the United States, whose ancestors emigrated from Ireland in the 
beginning of the present century. The reactionary papers warmly protest 
against his expulsion, on the ground that he has long resided in France, 
and made a very generous use of his large fortune. 

Among the delegates to the Convention held at New Orleans to discuss 
the question of improving the Mississippi River, and developing the com- 
merce of the Mississippi Valley, were Wm. Hyde, managing editor of 
the St. Louis Repudlican, J. McCulloch, managing editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and J. H. R. Cundiff, proprietor of the St. Louis 
Times. These gentlemen were appointed delegates by the Governor of 
Missouri. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Questions and Answers for Engineers. 
delphia. E. Claxton & Co. 

A practical book of great value, written by a practical man. The 
author is an experienced engineer, and in the present volume has com- 
piled all the questions, with the correct answers, likely to be asked an 
engineer undergoing examination, either by supervisors examining men 
for licenses in the mercantile marine, or a naval board of examiners for 
the United States Revenue Service. This thorough and admirable com- 
pilation contains many more queries and replies than ever will be asked 
any one person under examination; but any one of them may be asked, 
and every candidate should be prepared to answer any of the questions, 
and he will be in a position to do so by carefully studying Mr. Roper’s 
book. 


By Stephen Roper. Phila- 


Magdalen Ferat. By Emile Zola. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Bro. 
We have a genuine love story, from the incisive pen of the famous 
author of ‘‘ L’Assommoir,”’ and it is a work of rare freshness and power, 
in every way worthy the hand of a master. The plot is a strikingly 
original one—a series of startling surprises from beginning to end. The 
heroine is strongly individualized, and is invested with a mystery that 
defies the penetration of the most experienced novel reader; but the 
book abounds in perfect specimens of character-sketching. Perfect living 
pictures in themselves, though entirely distinct, are Genevieve, an old 
fanatic—a lurid, powerful creation, challenging favorable comparison 
with the author’s best work in this difficult direction; more pleasant 
characters, though equally salient, are Magdalen and Jacques. Mr. John 
Stirling has performed the task of translation admirably, and the pub- 
lishers have provided large new type, heavy tinted paper, and an attrac- 
tive binding for the book. 
Godey'’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

A. Shields. 

A steel-plate by F. O. C. Darley, illustrating a spirited scene from 
Dickens’ “‘ Barnaby Rudge,”’ forms the frontispiece to the October issue 
of this old-time favorite family magazine. The early autumn fashions 
are illustrated by means of a double-page illuminated plate, and a score 
or so of well-executed wood-engravings, all fully explained by competent 
fashion writers. ‘There are some very pretty tinted patterns for the work- 
basket ; the sweet old ballad of ‘“‘ Robin Adair,”’ set to music for the 
piano, and a diagram pattern. The reading matter is abundant and of 
excellent quality; the serial of ‘‘ Roslyn’s Fortune,’’ admired by every 
reader of ‘‘Godey’s,”’ reaches the close of its twenty-sixth chapter. 
Ella Rodman contributes a sprightly story called ‘‘ Through a Looking 
Glass.” ‘‘ Ruth” is the title of an interesting narrative, by A. Weston. 
Half a dozen other stories, from the pens of practiced writers, are given. 
The poetry is above the average ; the Children’s Department is well cared 
for, and the genial Arm Chair imparts valuable hints on home adornment. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“* A Chapter of American Explorations,” from the tireless pen of Wm. 
H. Rideing, opens the October issue of this sterling and handsome maga- 
zine. It tells of the perilous journey of Major Power through the sub- 
lime cafions of Colorado, and is very artistically and appropriately 
embellished. Louise Coffin Jones tells of some singular experiences in 
Hawaii, under the caption of ‘Seven Weeks a Missionary.” In that 
brief space the writer saw more of the mass of the Sandwich Islanders 
than any one or all of the numerous writing voyagers that explored 
Hawaii. ‘‘ Americans Abroad”’ are held up in no enviable, yet not a 
false light, by Alain Gore. Mrs. Helen Campbell closes her “‘ Studies in 
the Slums,”’ with a touching story from real life. L. Lejeune concludes 
his comprehensive story of ‘‘ Horse-Racing in France.’’ Lucy Hamilton 
Hooper presents a telling pen-and-ink picture of the French tenor, Roger. 
The serial of ‘‘ Adam and Eve”’ has reached a crisis dear to every novel 
reader. ‘‘ Quida’’ contributes a short story. ‘‘ Monthly Gossip”’ is, as 
always, entertaining ; and the “‘ Literature of the Day”’ edifying. 


J. Hannum Jones, and Mrs. 8S. 


School and Industrial Hygiene. By D. F. Lincoln, M.D. Philadel- 
phia. Presley Blakiston. 

This is one of the admirable health primers in course of publication by 
Mr. Blakiston, and edited by Dr. W. W. Keen, of this city. It is a work 
of great value to non-medical readers, because it deals with subjects that 
must be understood in order that good health may be enjoyed by a large 
proportion of the population. School hygiene has of late years attracted 
the attention it deserves, and in the present volume is treated of in a 
manner easily understood by all classes of readers. 


Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co 

There is an agreeable variety in the contents of the October issue of 
this handsomely illustrated monthly. An entertaining and instructive 
paper, ‘“‘ Travels in the Northwest,”’ is accorded the first place, and is 
followed by a rare glimpse of ‘* Housekeeping in France,” by M. C 
Hungerford; C. A. Pilsbury describes ‘‘ A Southern Watering-Place.”’ 
Lady readers will peruse with avidity ‘‘ Something about Tapestry,’’ as 
told by Eleanor Moore Hiestand. H. Allan contributes an “ Indian 
Legend ;”” M. H. Ford introduces “‘ Chats at the Breakfast Table ;’’ M 
S. Dodge tells of ‘‘ An Accomplished Lady Artist ;” J. S. W. describes 
a “Neapolitan Horse Race;’’ Mrs. J. R. Haskins continues “ The 
Mystery of a Life Revealed.”” The various departments of current 
topics—Table-Talk, Literature and Art, Home and Society, are unusually 
well cared for. The list of illustrations is a long one, comprising a view 
of Mount Hood, W. T., pictures of a number of birds, a bird’s-eye view 
of Portland, Oregon, and a specimen of Egyptian embroidery. 


Phrenological Fournal and Science of Health. New York. S.R. Wells 
& Co. 


The Printer’s Miscellany. St. John, N. B. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Paper Trade Re- 
view. London. W. John Stonhill. 


The Printers’ Register. London. 
The Press News. 


La Typologie- Tucker. 


London. 
Paris. 
L’ Arte della Stampa. Florence. 


Correspondent. Leipzic. 
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OBITUARY. 


Henry Gere Smith, at one time editor of the Lancaster (Pa.) /nte//i- 
gencer, died at his home near Rogersville, Tenn., on September 16th. 
He was born at Williamsport, Pa., on February 1, 1828, and graduated 
from Dickinson College at the age of twenty. He subsequently taught 
school, next studied law, and was admitted to the bar of Fulton County 
in 1861. In the succeeding year he commenced editing the Fulton 
Democrat, displaying such marked ability for the work that, in 1864, 
when the daily edition of the Lancaster /utelligencer was started, he was 
called upon to assume the editorial control. In that position he continued 
or ten years, voluntarily relinquishing it in 1874 to settle in ‘Tennessee, 
where he had purchased a large tract of land. He led the life of a farmer 
up to the time of his death, which was caused by heart disease. 





OR SALE CHEAP—A S1X-COLUMN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

in Maryland. Established nine years. Best reason for selling. 

ddress, P. O. Box 52, 
Fredericksburg, Md 





ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN, A POSITION AS COM- 
positor in a country newspaper office in a growing town; Ohio 
or Indiana preferred. MORRIS LLOYD. 
3715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





R SALE CHEAP—PAPIER MACHE STEREOTYPING 
Apparatus, complete ; will produce a plate 11 x 16 inches. Practi- 
cal instructions given with it, if required. Address “‘ STEREOTY PER,” 





319 Pulaski St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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O PRINTERS.—A YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED IN NEWS 
and job work, desires a situation in first-class country news and job 4 


office. Best references. Permanent situation desired 


Address “PRINTER,” Box 128, Freehold, N. J. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 } j 
papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 


every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 


PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—A BOOK AND JOB PRINT- VW 
ing office in Philadelphia, well stocked with presses, type, cutting- A REHOUSE. 
machine, steam-engine, and all the equipments necessary to carry on an 


extensive business, will be sold low to a cash customer. The office has a MANUFACTURERS OF 


“STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, etc, 


energetic business man. Satisfactory réasons will be given for selling 
For terms, etc., apply to Printers’ Circucar Office, Philadelphia. 
A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 
ALSO, 
WOOD TYPE, RULES, AND BORDERS. 
The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a ALSO 


manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 














side of the upper case. 
The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, ete. 


WOODS AND TOOLS, etc., FOR ENGRAVERS. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. 4% MENAMIN, 110 FULTON and 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. BRONZE POWDERS, 
— Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


NEW YORK. 








Leading Mumbere-O¢8, 14, sain 333, 131. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OO. ; 
Works—Camden, N. J. _ __26 John Street, N.Y. GEO, MEIER & co,, 
GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Meier & Co. are the best and cheap- 

| est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 

| trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 

per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 





CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general as ent of Litho- 
REMOVAL. graphic Material constantly on hand. 


P A P E R Ww A R E H O U S E | The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


OF 


A. C. ELLIOT, | FINEST BRONZES, 


FROM 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, TO WHITE AND LEAF &o 
727 CHESTNUT STREET. YELLOW METAL AF, &c., , 
AND 
PHILADEL . 
— P. O. BOX NO. s290, NEW YORK. 





and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


RALPH MILIS. RALSTON MILLS. | Facrorims—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co.. EVERY PRINTER SHOULD BAVE A COPY. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 7"¥ SSE QND ABUSE 


AND ABBREVIATIONS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS. WITH AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THOSE IN 


COMMON USE. 
715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, e —— . 
ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY PRINTERS AND OTHERS WITH Paper Covers, Price 25 Cents; Twelve Copies, $2.60. 


na ’ HENRY R. BOSS & CO., 
Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 232 Irving Place, Chicago. 
To parties about purchasing a stock of Stationery, special induce- SHOULD BE OM EVERY PROOF-BEADER’S DESE. 


ments are offered. MUMFORD & HANSON, 


Se AN EXAMINATION OF OUR STOCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED.-Ga 
. ELECTROTYPERS, 


HOFSTETTER BROGS., 704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS AND PAPER RULERS en 


Book and Job Work promptly attended to. 
FOR THE TRADE. 


H. N. RYAN & O0,, seu 
915 AND 917 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA. OIL DEALERS, 


PERFORATING, ALSO NUMBERING OF OHECKS, BONDS, ETO. 423 NORTH SECOND ST., 


Bell Telephone Communication. Orders by Mail will Receive Prompt Attention. outheast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA. 





TO PRINTERS. PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


USE FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S . GEO. W. METZ & SONS, 


PATENT ROLLER COMPOSITION, MANUFACTURERS OF 
“The Best in Use,” and most Economical, Give it a Trial. 


ALSO, OUR PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INKS. Brushes and Bellows, 
Orders solicited. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 


NEW YVEAR VISITING CARDS. WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN, 


ENGRAVED, $6.00 PER 1000. epreerertv abe ser cc r 
ILLUMINATED, $3.00 PER 100. PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY AND MAPLE 
Y- MPLES MAILED FO NTS. , 
TWENTY-TWO sarah ES LE R TEN CENTS FOR ENGRAVERS’ U3E. 


MATTHEWS & CO., 1202 Chestnut Street, 201, 203 & 205 WILLIAM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


MEGARGEHEH BROS., 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
20 SOUTH SIXTH ST., and 11 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, 











HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, OF REGULAR SIZES AND 
WEIGHTS, OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, VIZ.: 
SIZED AND SUPER-OALENDERED. PLATE, BOOK, WRITING, 
MAP, ENVELOPE, COLORED, GRANITE, TINTED, NEWS, 
MANILLA AND WRAPPING PAPERS, BINDERS’ BOARDS, ETO., 


Samples of which will be Furnished on Application and Orders Filled with Care and Promptness. 
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Sole Agents for Zenas Crane’s Fine Wedding Paper and Bristol Boards. 


Crane Brothers’ Linen 1atee and Record Papers. 


CLINE, MILLER & Co., 
WHOLESALE PAPER, RAG, AND ENVELOPE WAREHOUSE, 


27 S. SIXTH STREET (£ast Side), 
PHILADELPHIA. { 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 CHESTNUT and 610 JAYNE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


CHROMO BUSINESS CARDS, 


NEW STYLES CONSTANTLY IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED. 


Paper of ed 


Buled and Flat Papers 
description. 


@ specialty. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. 


PAMPHLET COVERS A SPECIALTY, 


TReoeaMam FToOOoOMAT. & Ce., 
131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, 


SH SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@G 


THE OLD NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 


ESTABLISHED isio. 


TYPE, 


BRASS RULES, LEADS, 
METAL FURNITURE, ETC. 


U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


OASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYSsS, ETC. 


PRINTING PRESSES OF ALL MAKES. 


ELECTROTYPING. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
63 and 65 Beekman S&t., N. Y. 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


GEORGE H. DILL, 


PRACTICAL 


"STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 
No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, betwoen Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


#a~ Cuts of the Presidential Candidates of a1] sizes. Engraving ‘Metal turnished to Engravers. 





E. CLAXTON & co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Booksellers, Importers and Stationers, 


930 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. & J. S. BARBER, 


621 and 623 Commerce Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Binders’ Cloth, Tar and 
Semi-Tar, Straw, Trunk, 
Bonnet and Press 


NEW YORK 
WOOD TYPE MF'RING C0, 


44 ANN STREET, 


BOARDS. 


NEW YORK. 


J, F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


WOOD TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE 
CONVINCED. 


Furniture, Rule, etc., 


ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 


Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 


FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 


Send stamp for Price List and Specimen. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., | JAMES ARNOLD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, | 300K BINDER AND PAPER 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. RULER FOR THE TRADE. 
WAREHOUSE|}NO. 818 ARCH STREET, - — 
PHILADELPHIA. | BEST FACILITIES FOR 


H. B. SOMMER & CO. 
(Late with Dennison Manufacturing Co.,) 
628 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
TAGS, GUM LABELS, SEALS, ETC. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Novelty Staple Punch; Clincher, and 500 

Staples, Complete, by | Mail, 60c. Binds 
1 Sheet, or 100 at atime, ‘quickly and 
easily. 


EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


sowaT, POTTS & 00., | Southwick, McCay & Co., cm 1, BAINERIDGES SN, 


wnatmtttieeatenser | PAMPHLET. BINDERS,| SY BTOUK 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, | 38 HUDSON STREET, re 
and Fancy Stationery. PHILADELPHIA. FINE STATIONERY, 
530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, woe 
PHILADELPHIA. | Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 33 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORE. 


J.G. DITMAN & CO.,, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Book, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 
WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 


30, 32, AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILA. 


5 inti past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reli- 
art § rote TESS ounter | able, and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. They count as desired 
}| from 1 to 100 000 ; are easily set back to@. Can be attached by any person to any press or 
machine, with "three smail screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Cc t Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an 
ounts| Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever 
100 | _ EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT! 


| or Sale throughout the United States and Canada by ony =o Furnishing Houses generally. 
“HART'S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS” In ‘Philadelphia by R. S. Menamin, and others. Price $10. 


are now weed extentively od all kinds rinting| ‘urnished at wholesale or retail on ‘application to the Manufacturer, 
presses and machinery. Having been pS ym the H, F. HART, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


To Wholesale Statt sand Paper 
Dealers. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
Chromo-Lithographers and Calendar Publishers, 
LEEDS, England, : 
Desire to appoint Agents in America for their " e RC D AND Pp NGRAVING ca. 
1 1 Chromo- Sheet Calendars, Size Sugita. 
20314 as used aos, on. and * AMANSSEAReAAA BPR. 


remo- Office lendars, Sizes Royal 


4to. and Imperial 8vo., as used by Stationers | SPECIMEN CIRCULAR UPON APPLICATION.—MENTION THIS PAPER. 
and others. 





PERFORATING 


| EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 


522 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











““pymmoogyg pue seopig so PUES 


NOVELTY STAPLE PUNCH. 
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NO SHRINKAGE. 


GODFREY’S 


INDIA RUBBER ROLLERS 


Retain their Suction until Worn Out, 


AND 


ARE GUARANTEED TO SHRINK LESS 


THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MANUFACTURED. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


GODFREY & CO. 


325 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





COMPOSITION IN BULK 25 CENTS PER POUND—MELTS READILY. 


ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


MOULDS FOR EVERY PRESS. 





INCREASED FACILITIES FOR CASTING ROLLERS. 
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D. WILSON & (0., 
N TING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 











325 PEARL STREET, (Harper’s Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make or to maintain. <A// expense ceases when engine is stopped. 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BrrmincHaM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many gn qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam es but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs. SCHLEICHER, ScuumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Purcapetenia, December 14th, 1878. 
GENTLEMEN: Having one of the “ Otto Silent Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has mo egua/; the gas consumption is but from e to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& CoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, $045 CHESTNUT ST., PEILADELPHIA. 
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Gordon’s Franklin Printing Presses, 


jae CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION.-@y 


97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





“ LIBERTY” 


Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


World’s Fair Premiums: Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875. 


| Speed 1000 to 2000 per hour. 


SS : 
| 3 Chases, 2 sets of Roller Stocks, 1 Roller Mould, 1 Hz and Roller, and 2 


Wrenches, go with each Press. 
The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which 


| sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining its or7- 
| ginal parts and peculiar excellencies, while other competitors have 


labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming ‘‘ improvements,”’ 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 
fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for purchasers 
to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the 
LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case of 
accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these many years 
the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualit’es as 
a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in com- 
petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 
equaled in every respect. 

The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of print- 
ing turned out on any other machine in existence, as regards evenness of 
color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in 
register. 

Sizes and reduced Prices furnished on application. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


F. M. WEILER, 49 Chambers St., New York. 





ee nm 





THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
1! x 17 “ 300 ana “ “ “a “ 


Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50. 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Office, 23 Chambers St., 


Machine Works. 59 Ann St., | NEW YORK. 
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THE LEADING “ ,) VERY SIMPLE. 
JOB PRESS CONVENIENT. 


OF AMERICA. STRONG. 




















“‘ PEERLESS” CUTTER. 


GLOBE MANUEACTURING COMPY Cian ees: , 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 








FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Nos. 515, 517, AND 519 MINOR STREET, 


Every Description of MACHINE WORK Promptly Executed. 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS, AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


OLD CYLINDER. PRESSES REBUILT, AND GUARANTEED 70 REGISTER AS CLOSE, 


AND DO AS GOOD WORK AS NEW PRESSES. 











ALL PARTS OF PRESSES KEPT CONSTANTLY ON HAND, OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE. 
FIRST-CLASS MEN SENT TO REPAIR PRESSES. 


R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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MEN AMIN’ S 


UVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 








(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


-2ce- 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, w// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, _RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RiIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside 
83% x 13 “ ; : 14 x 20 “ 
10 x16 15 x 22 “ 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 


22% inches inside $3 00 | 10 x 22¥/ inches inside 
-s.1e- —_—_— 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


+ ,eoe- - _ 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


— $$$ _____ 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S&S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT- “IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR oe TWIN CHASES, 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. Si a 
5 x 8% $10 00 
18 x 10% 11 « 








. west 
x 12% 12 

5x 3 3% X15 13 

x 19 14 


ss 3 
17 « 
18 


x 
x 27% 20 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Pair, over all, Size each, inside. Price, 
17 X 21 x 83 $12 « 
20X25 
24 X 29 
20 Xx 34 
29 xX 

32 X 47 
35 x 51 
38 x 55 


41 x 60 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


ize each, over all. Size each, inside. 
17x 2 15 x19 
20 xX 8 x23 
24X2 22 X 27 
26 x 3 234% x 31% 
29 x 26% x 30% 
32x 29% x 44% 
35 x 324% x 48% 
38 x 55 35% x 52% 


57% 


52 


41x 3844 x 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each 
17 X 21 15 $5 & 
18 
24X22 


News Chase. 


each, over all, Size each, inside Price each. 
17 X 25 15 x1g 
) 20 X 25 138 x23 
? 3 coe 42 22 x27 
4 4 - + + 26X34 23% x 31% 
& vee ' OUq@e 26% x 39% 
" eva Se 29% x 44% 
4 


&. oe 35X51 32% x 48% 7 
8, ...- j8xsg 354 x 52% ii r 
9, e+e e 48x60 38% x57% 3 PT Tush aay. 








1X 1. 1% IN. 1 IN. TRON 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides a inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 


dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the kind a c hase rec . the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars. When Chases are ordered to be made HEAvieR than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 
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CAMPBELL 
PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Office, Wo. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 
CHICAGO. ST, LOUIS. 














LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES AND OTHER MACHINERY. FOR SALE. 


ROLters. 3eD. Routers. Ben. 
Campbell Two Revolution (Art). ... 2... + ..2+«4- ++ 3t & 96 | Cincinnati Stop Cylinder. . . 1.0.60 sc cece a 
Campbell Two Revolution (Job and News). .....2...31 x 46 Cincinnati Drum “ ne ttomee Oese co + eee cee Bee 
SOE GINO. 6 ies ae bos & 6 oe we le 2...3r x 46 Cincinnati “ ws Gilad miata tee oe wre, ers fe L 
ce ere eee ae er ee ne eee eer ae Se re ae aes Pee 
eee eee ee ee Soo 2 ae Pll eee werrer? gee ree | le 
ee eae a eee re D+ oO Ot OT PN, ow 4 ae ees eS eee ee ae oS 
Fe ea ee ee Tee ae ll ee errs eee ee ee ee ee 2...24 X 30 
Sloe Thess Mavetiation. ... 6 cc cc ec ie owe Bs . 1 OD & gs | Pakow Bad Beep Colder... we wt tte es Se. .<&-2: Ff 
Hoe “ ite a ee Ye ee eae 2...37 x 56) Henry Drum " 0g hee ea eo 2. we eS 
Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder. ............ 2...31 x 46 | Adams Bed and Platen . . Set crack or ire.) fF | 
Hoe “ " Sea’ és ew Coe 2...28%x 41 | Adams “ Tete a chee oe 6 he eh ees ne 2 a 
Hoe “ ” We ee oe ee ae bss 0 Ow Bena ow cw ie ce > oc tle fee c= om 2 
Hoe “ - PO gp. eg eee cat Cs Sf... 2. i ae * Pee ek oe eS 8 km: io 2S 
Hoe “ - © 6s e Be 6 ws ee eh TT. Ae fk Pe ate OS bee eee wot & is. 6 
a ea eres rere oe er ve Gl ee eee eee eee lk 
Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder. ... . own «Qc og me Get Te Rc oC cee tei eee hehe 
Cottrell & Babcock ‘“‘ ”" eevee, Te ee ee ee | PTT ae TT eee 
Potter ” * «2% can se ees «ee 2 eee - 
Potter a = § tists, Se aed oan Ae a ° 
Taylor Three Revolution. ......... (244.8. et ee, = SEs 6n-aa ae © 440% eo 8 
po ee ee ee ee ee @®.2...22 x 38 | Quarto“ | ee eek. a ee 
Cincinnati Stop Cylinder. ..........+++.++.-6...9 x 42 | Forsaith Folder,g Folds... .....22c00% Sheet 35 x 47 

. owscneiisidelie 


All the above Machinery will be sold to responsible parties on liberal terms. Information promptly 


and gladly given. We solicit your correspondence. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO, 


FACTORY: OFFICE: 
Taunton, Mass. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
211 N. Third Street, St. Louis. 191 & 193 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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Varnishes, Gold Size. Gc. 


Nos. 515; 517 & 519 Minor Spree, PHicaverpHia, fp y 
ERIS il 
The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling ul 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. A 
The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and 
will not clog on the rollers. i 
SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched-when the shade Lh 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. =| 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very =| 
best quality, always on hand. : 


PRICE Be — 3 a 


BLACK INKS. Per lb. | RED INKS. Perlb. | GREEN INKS. Per Ib. 


Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 8.00 2.00 | Carmine, . . . - 82.00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, ° 200 7% 











serinks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a& 








R. ba MENAMIN, et 517 & 519 Minor Street, x Paladin 
(=eSRS 





] 
| 
] 
| 
Fine Gloss Cut, 3.00 2.00 1.00 | Lake, . ‘ \ . 2 . 1000 600 3.00 | Frene h Green, . ‘ ° > . . 800 Tf 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for | Crimson Lake, . . ‘ . ‘ 5.00 $3.00 | Lake Green—Light, ° ° ‘ ° - 8.00 
L hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, : ‘ - 1000 500 4.00 | Dark Green—Deep, . - 250 200 150 1000 
Fine Job, for sized and calend. | Fine Red, . ‘ 2 - 800 250 200 | Fine LightGreen, . ° ° 200 1.50 1.00 
paper, 2.00 1.50 100 75 50 | Fine Ve rmilion, ° . . 250 200 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark, . ° ° 75 =—50 5) 
L| Extra Wood Cut, for © yline ler | Poster Red, . 150 100 7% 50 40 | Pc ster Green—Light, . . 75 = 80 
and Adam:® Presses, - 150 1.25 1.00 75 | Orange Mineral, ‘ - MY 
Wood Cut, for power presse ~,. 75 50 40 30 } ’ 
] rae ot agers neemes 79 1) 2 % | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE | PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 
Good Book ° . : - %% 530 LO 30 No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, : : - & 
Hand-Press News, . . - 8 2 20 15 COLORS. a ;* ye “ Job “ 7 % ‘oy 
| Drum Cylinder News, i 2) 12 | Royal Purple, . e ° . 24.00 16.00 8.00 “9 « “ “ “ : . . a 
Rotary and Bullock News, . 1 1 Viole” ; . . ° : : : . = } « 3 « “ “ “ ‘ : —) 
ole 0 s ‘ , ‘ or a, - 
° : . . . = Quick Drying Varnish, . 75 60 & 
] BLUE INKS. +e ela de ade aa By the gallon at special rates. 
E xtra Fine Bronze Blue, . ° : 250 2.00 ° 
g Sy 
hoa; ie ee MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 
q Light Blue, 4 R : : 1.00 75 50 | Lake Brown, . 4 - 8.00 | No.0, ° P 7 ; ‘ : * : 
Light Label Blue, . ° 75 50 40 | Chocolate Brown, . ° ° ° « 150 “* 4, 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, .  . 3.00 200 |FineGoldSize,. . . . 2001.80 100 | * 2 
L! Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 1.00 75 60 40 |FineRawSienna, . . . 2.00 150 1.06 | * 3, 
Snuff Brown, . . . ° e 2.00 .<¢ 
YELLOW INKS, | Fine Umber Brown,,. . . . , 1.50 5, 
y Naples Yellow,. . . . 200 | FineDark Brown, . . . 200 100 75 | “ 6, : ; : a : 
Fine Lemon Yellow, ° 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . . 2.00 100 75 By the gallon at special rates. 
Fine Orange ¥ ellow, a 2.00 1.50 1,00 | Tints of all shades ‘and colors, e 2.00 150 1.00 | : 
| Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 50 | White Size, ° ° ° e 1.50 1,00 | These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
| Poster Orange Yelléw, . 75 50 | White Ink, x » . 100 % $0 40 | impurities. 



















RULED BILLHEADS, 


STALEMENIES, LETIER ° NOW HEADINGS, — 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANNS. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 


BRILLIANT ¢ CHROMO? AND ILLUMINATED? CARDS, 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS. 














FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 4 


No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 

















